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MIGRANT CONFERENCE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


CONFERENCE on migrant labor, called by the Na- 

tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, was held in Pittsburgh on December 10. Delegates 
to the Conference included wide representation from many 
civic, social welfare, labor and religious organizations in 
the State, as well as representatives of national organiza- 
tions who are concerned with the problems and the needs 
of migrant workers and their children in Pennsylvania. 


The delegates to the conference heard reports on condi- 
tions of migrant life and, following these reports, met in 
workshop groups to consider how particular problems 
could best be solved. Mr. Markoff, of the National Child 
Labor Committee staff, who assisted the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People in the organi- 
zation of the conference, presided at the workshop which 
considered the problem of child welfare. Other workshops 
covered housing and sanitation, labor standards, and com- 
munity attitudes. 


The conference adopted a number of excellent resolu- 
tions and also resolved to form a continuing committee 
for the purpose of campaigning for legislative reforms. 
Among other things, the conference recommended the 
strengthening of child labor laws, improved housing ac- 
commodations, adequate wage rates, summer schools for 
migratory children, day care services for infants and tod- 
dlers, and mobile health clinics for migrant labor camps. 
Mr. William Ross, a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the National Child Labor Committee, was among those 
elected to the continuing committee. Mr. Markoff will also 
continue to assist the various groups in the State interested 
in improving conditions for the migrants. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR MIGRANT 
CHILDREN 


HE National Child Labor Committee has sent the let- 

ter reprinted below to its members in New York State, 
urging them to support the appropriation requested by the 
New York State Education Department to provide a public 
summer school program for migratory children. Any resi- 
dent of New York State who believes such a program should 
be established can help to obtain it by wiring at once to Dr. 
Norman Hurd, as suggested in the letter: 


Five minutes of your time can help build a school. 


The New York State Education Department has requested the 
Legislature to appropriate a modest sum which would permit the 


operation of a number of public schools in the summer months 
so that children of migratory farm workers could attend classes. 
These migratory children are among the most underprivileged 
in the State. As far as their schooling is concerned, they are 
truly educationally famished. 
Many civic, child welfare, and religious organizations through- 
out the State are enthusiastically supporting the proposed pro- 
gram. If you believe, as we do, that this measure is one which 
deserves your support, will you not spend five minutes of your 
time and write or wire at once to: 
Dr. Norman Hurd, Division of the Budget 
Albany, New York 
expressing your feelings about the need for a public summer 
school program for migratory children. 


BLUEPRINT FOR EDUCATION 
OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 


NDER the Office of Education project to study the 
U educational needs of migrant children and ways of 
meeting them, four regional conferences were held during 
1952 in Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Denver and Sacra- 
mento which are key points along four major migratory 
routes. Representatives of State Departments of Educa- 
tion and other state and local agencies and representatives 
of federal agencies whose services are related to the wel- 
fare of children, were brought together for thoroughgoing 
discussions of the problem and to suggest positive lines of 
action. The discussions and recommendations of the four 
conferences have been issued by the Office of Education in 
a combined Report of Regional Conferences on Education 
of Migrant Children. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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MORE FARM ACCIDENTS 


INCE the report on farm accidents to children in the 
S October issue of The American Child, the number of 
serious or fatal accidents to children between 6 and 17, re- 
ported in newspaper clippings reaching our office, has 
increased from 30 to 54. The number of fatal accidents in 
the 54 cases is 24 and the number killed or injured by trac- 
tors is 39. 


This record of accidents has been widely distributed by 
the National Child Labor Committee to groups concerned 
with farm safety. No statistics are available to indicate how 
many children are killed or injured every year operating or 
riding on farm machinery and in the absence of such in- 
formation it is important to obtain as many reports of such 
accidents as possible. The newspaper reports which have 
reached our office have come mainly from Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


Similar accidents have undoubtedly occurred in other 
farm states. Readers of The American Child can help 
greatly in the collection of information if they will send to 
us any reports of children killed or seriously injured by 
farm machinery which they find in their newspapers. 


PHILIP MURRAY 
WILLIAM GREEN 


HE Board of Trustees of the National Child Labor 

Committee, at its 46th Annual Meeting on November 
26, paid tribute in the following Minute to two men who 
worked unceasingly to provide a better life for the workers 
who have helped to make America great: 


American children lost two staunch friends when Philip Murray, 
President of the C.1.0., died on November 9, 1952 and William 
Green, President of the A.F.L., died on November 21, 1952. 
As sons of coal miners who went to work in the mines—Mr. 
Murray in Scotland when he was 6 years old and Mr. Green 
during vacations while he attended elementary school—both 
men knew from their own experience the poverty and misery 
of the coal miners’ life at the turn of the century. Both men 
fought their way up, getting their education in any way they 
could, to become outstanding labor leaders dedicated to the 
cause of decent wages and a decent life for American workers 
which would mean education for their children instead of child 
labor in mines, mills and factories. 

The American Federation of Labor, at its first convention in 
1881, urged complete abolition by the states of the employment 
of children under 14 in any capacity. William Green, who was 
an official in the United Mine Workers before he became Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor in 1924, never lost 


oy 


sight of the objectives sought back in 1881 to abolish child labo, 
and promote education for all children. Under his leadership, 
the American Federation of Labor continued to promote child 
labor and compulsory school attendance laws, and gave active 
support to the child labor amendment and to the child labor 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Law enacted in 1938. 


Philip Murray, in his battle to organize the steel workers and 
in his leadership of the Congress of Industtial Organizations, 
was both fighter and statesman in raising wages and living 
standards for workers in mass production industries, and an 
active supporter of effective state and federal child labor laws. 
In the midst of his many union and public service responsibili- 
ties, Mr. Murray found time to serve on the school board of 
Pittsburgh, reflecting his deep and continuing interest in edu- 
cation and his determination that all children should have the 
educational opportunities which had been denied to him. 


STATEMENT ON BABY SITTERS 


HE National Child Labor Committee has recently te- 

ceived several inquiries regarding baby sitting and 
requests for a statement of its position on legal or other 
standards. The following statement was prepared in te- 
sponse to these requests: 


1. We believe it highly desirable to have definite standards for 

the employment of school-age children as baby sitters, both 
as a protection to the children engaged in this work and as 
a protection to the young children who are left under their 
care. 
Obviously late night work is not desirable for school children. 
It should be equally clear that children in the early adolescent 
years, when emotional instability may be considerable, have 
not the maturity and judgment to deal adequately with emer- 
gencies that may arise, such as illness, fright, fire, intrusion, 
etc. 

2. We believe that the standards applying to other forms of 
part-time work by children are desirable for baby sitting. 
Since such standards recommend that children under 16 
years should not work at night, this would mean a 16-year 
minimum age, rather than a 14-year minimum age, for baby 
sitting unless it were afternoon care. 

3. We are doubtful whether efforts to secure these standards 
by legislative enactment would be successful. This is true for 
two reasons: 

(a) It would probably be very difficult to secure general 
public support for such legislation. Domestic service 
of any kind has long been exempted from most child 
labor laws. 

(b) It would be extremely difficult to enforce such legal 
measures. Baby sitters work in private homes and de- 
tection of illegal employment, which depends upon 
periodic inspection of establishments where workers ar¢ 
employed, would not be feasible or desirable. 

4. We believe that the establishment of minimum standards for 
baby sitters will have to be developed primarily through the 
education of parents. We further believe that parents will 
respond more rapidly to an He to observe desirable 
standards in their employment of baby sitters if this is based 
on the risk to their own children rather than on the welfare 
of the baby sitters. The press has reported enough instances 
of baby sitters who were unstable, with resultant harm to 
the children they were caring for or other unpleasant ind- 
dents, to furnish a telling argument for careful selection of 
baby sitters. . 

5. We believe such educational efforts should also stress the 
availability as baby sitters of older high school students, 
college students and older women. 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF LABOR 


HE National Child Labor Committee extends its con- 

gratulations and cordial good wishes to Martin P. Dur- 
kin who has been appointed Secretary of Labor in the new 
Administration. 


From the time the Committee was founded in 1904, 
it worked in close association with those in the federal gov- 
ernment charged with responsibility for developing policies 
and activities relating to the employment of children and 
youth. 


After the Children’s Bureau was created in 1912 in the 
Labor Department, it became the major federal agency 
charged with these responsibilities. The Nation Child Labor 
Committee, which led the campaign to establish the Bureau, 
worked closely with the Bureau on all matters relating to 
young workers. When federal child labor regulation was 
obtained, the Committee urged that administration of the 
federal provisions be placed in the Children’s Bureau to 
insure the best results in understanding, cooperation and 
enforcement. 


The Children’s Bureau was transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency in 1946 but the child labor work remained 
in the Labor Department where it has been ably carried 
forward by the Bureau of Labor Standards and the child 
labor inspection service of the Wage-Hour Division. The 
experienced staff members who had been responsible for 
these activities under the Children’s Bureau have continued 
to direct them. 


The child labor work of the Department of Labor has 
been outstanding through these many years of change, de- 
velopment and additional responsibilities — and of some 
drastic budget cuts in recent years. The National Child 
Labor Committee looks forward to continued and fruitful 
cooperative work with the Department under Mr. Durkin’s 
administration. 


EDUCATIONAL REJECTIONS 
UNDER SELECTIVE SERVICE 


N the first year of the Korean conflict, 535,624 men, or 
35% of the Selective Service registrants, failed to qual- 
ify for military service. Nearly 300,000 of these men failed 
the Armed Forces Qualifications Test which is primarily 
a test of minimum educational qualifications to absorb 
training and perform effectively, including ability to read 
and do simple sums. The rejection rates on this test ranged 
from a low of 2% in Utah and Minnesota to a high of 58% 
in South Carolina. 

The states with the highest rejection rates (20 to 58%) 
were, in general, the states which have the lowest per capita 
income and the highest proportion of school-age children 
in the population, with the result that schooling is less ade- 
quate and a smaller percent of children are enrolled in 
school than in higher income states. 

An illustration of this correlation is to be found in the 
fact that the 16 states with the highest percent of rejections 
on the Armed Forces Qualifications Test include 12 states 
which have the highest percent of children 14 and 15 years 
and 16 and 17 years mot attending school, according to 1950 
census data. The 12 states are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 

ss, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and West Vir- 
ginia. 

The 16 states also include 2 states which have the highest 
percent of children not attending school in one age group— 
New Mexico for the 14 and 15 year group and Virginia 
for the 16 and 17 year group. 


Though the correlation between percentage of failures 
and percentage of children 14 through 17 out of school is 
not so marked in the 16 states having the /owest rejection 
rate on the Armed Forces Qualifications Test, some correla- 
tion is evident. Among the 16 states with the lowest rejec- 
tion rate are four states with the lowest percent of children 
14 through 17 out of school—Oregon, Utah, Washington 
and Wisconsin. Nine other states among the 16 have the 
lowest percent of children out of school in one age group, 
either 14 and 15 years (Indiana, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire) or 16 and 17 years (Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Montana). 


BLUEPRINT FOR EDUCATION 
OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“The problems of providing workable educational facili- 
ties for families on the move,” says the report, ‘‘are most 
complex and have persistently and stubbornly resisted solu- 
tion.”’ The failure to find solutions and the resulting educa- 
tional neglect of the migrant child means that ‘‘the migrant 
children have the lowest educational attainments of any 
group in the Nation. They enter school later, attend fewer 
days, show greatest retardation, achieve the least progress, 
drop out of school earliest, and constitute the largest single 
reservoir of illiterates. ... 


“The end product is a citizen—most of the migrant chil- 
dren are American-born—who has no social or geographical 
roots, has a feeling of being left out, is ill-prepared for any 
form of constructive citizenship and lacks the basic educa- 
tional tools for satisfactory living.” 


Planning the Conferences 


To make each conference as fruitful as possible, the plan- 
ning was done on the basis of information requested in ad- 
vance from the Chief State School Officers in all of the 
48 states who were invited to send a representative to one 
of the four conferences. The information requested in- 
cluded a statement by each State School Officer of the most 
serious problems in the education of migrant children in 
his state, the problems which his state might work on 
jointly with others, ways in which the Office of Education 
might help, and specific items recommended for inclusion 
on the agenda for the regional conferences. Each confer- 
ence therefore was directed to the conditions and needs as 
seen by the Education Departments of the states represented 
and recommendations were based on joint consideration of 
common problems and of ways to meet them. 


The Major Problems 


There was general agreement in all four conferences 
that not only are migrant children entitled to basic educa- 
tion but that migrant families are entitled to the basic 
needs of life—food, clothing, shelter and health—and that 
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communities had a responsibility to help them attain these 
basic rights. 


The two major problems in providing educational oppor- 
tunities for migrant children, it was generally agreed, were 
(1) getting migrant children into school, (2) making 
school attendance beneficial for them. 


The many obstacles to the first problem are spelled out 
—the frequent moves, community indifference or hos- 
tility, crop vacations, lack of school facilities and funds, 
lax attendance law enforcement, care of younger children, 
parents with little education, etc. Suggestions for overcom- 
ing these obstacles included (a) community efforts to re- 
duce migrancy (e.g. better housing, year-round employ- 
ment:) and to improve community attitude toward migrants, 
(b) state and federal financial aid in providing school fa- 
cilities (classrooms or buildings which isolate migrant from 
resident children were not recommended), (c) advance 
information and reporting of arrival of school age migrant 
children with duideomeas of uniform procedures between 
states, (d) uniformity in state school attendance laws, (e) 
day care centers for younger children, (f) helping parents 
to realize benefits of education. 


Improving School Experience 


The second problem—making school attendance bene- 
ficial—brought out a strong feeling in the conference groups 
that getting migrant children into school for short periods 
was of little use unless the experience could be made a 
really helpful one. This would depend on acceptance and 
understanding of migrant children by principals, teachers, 
resident parents and children, and special help with lan- 
guage and other problems of adjustment due to cultural dif- 
ferences, isolation and retardation (placement by chrono- 
logical age was strongly favored). Suggestions were made 
of ways in which the school at “‘Home Base”’ could help chil- 
dren to migrate successfully, such as a special project to de- 
velop while on the road, emphasis on importance of find- 
ing and attending school as they move along and a report 
card to carry with them. Suggestions for ‘Schools Along 
the Route’’ put emphasis on social and emotional adjust- 
ment as more important than subject matter, and on ways 
of making school programs functional for migrant chil- 
dren while at the same time involving them in class and 
school projects which use their special experience and en- 
able them to contribute to the school. Lack of adequate 
instructional material was recognized as a real handicap and 
though some existing material might be adapted, prepara- 
tion of special materials by statewide or interstate commit- 
tees of teachers was recommended as a need. Curriculum 
programs extended to “the whole family,” in which schools 
and other community groups would cooperate, would help 
to promote understanding and integration. 


Preparation of Teachers 


Since the teacher's understanding of migrant children 
and how they can be helped to grow while ‘on the move”’ 
is fundamental in making school attendance beneficial, 
many suggestions were made for both pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers and school administrators. 
Knowledge of the daily problems of migrants, interest in 
helping their children to have the same opportunities as 
other children, cultural understanding, using the experi- 
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ence background of the children in teaching and 

experiences in the school, methods of modifying the cur 
riculum to give them practical skills and knowledge that 
will help them to become self-directing responsible citi- 
zens, and learning to work with the parents of migrant 
children were among the many useful suggestions for help» 
ing teachers to help the children. e 


Leadership for Action 


The discussion of leadership to bring about improv ‘ 


ments along the above lines outlined methods of coopera+ 


tion and specific projects for action in local communiti : 


and the responsibilities of the State Department of Educa: 
tion in stimulating statewide interest and dealing : 
problems of policy, finance and administration involved in 
improved educational opportunities for migrant children, 
Regional committees to study interstate problems were’ 
suggested so that records to accompany the child might 
developed and ways found through curriculum adaptati 
and coordination, and coordination of labor and attenda 
laws, to secure continuity of educational growth for chil? 
dren whose lives are mobile. 4 
Federal Services : 
The functions and services of federal agencies especially 
related to migrants were described by representatives 7 
these agencies attending the conferences and these states 
ments are appended to the report to provide available ine 
formation on what help is available to states through the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, thé 
Bureau of Public Assistance, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Public Health Service and the Social Security Administra? 
tion. > 


Recommendations and Projects 


The final section on Recommendations for Policy, Legise 
lation and Action brings together the recommendations | 
agreed on by the four conferences, classified by the agencies 
to which the recommendations were directed—Local Scho 
Districts, State Departments of Education, National Count 
cil of Chief State School Officers, Office of Education and 
other government agencies, and professional organization 
Several state representatives accepted responsibility to initi® 
ate certain specific activities related to the recommendation 
These are listed and described and include such projed 
as developing uniform transfer records, case studies of th 
educational history of children in migrant families, pref 
aration of reading lists for migrant children, preparatio 
of a teacher's handbook, preparation of articles for educa 
tional journals, and joint action by professional educatiot 
associations to formulate legislation needed to extend sé 
vices to migrants. 

This summary can, do no more than suggest the value 
the material in this report in documenting the problems: 
be met in improving the educational opportunities of mi 
grant children, in revealing the understanding and concef 
with which they were discussed by school and other repf 
sentatives from the various states, and in blueprinting mail 
concrete lines of action to achieve a better deal for migraf 
children and their families. * 

Copies of the Report of Regional nen on Ea 
cation of Migrant Children are available from the Office 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, DA 
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